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THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT STREET. 


Tare Jastitution has been formed for the 
advancement of Practical Science, in con- 
sgexion with agriculture, urts, and manulac- 
tures ; and.the intention of the directors is, 
we understand, that the true and important 
prinsiples upon which the sciences are 

hed, shall be demonstrated by me- 
theds the most simple and satisfactory, a8 
connected with the processes employed id 
the most useful arts und manufactures. 

The premises are those lately belonging 
to Lord Bentinek, No. 5, Cavendish Square ; 
out the object of the 
ee a very spa- 

erected jn the rear 


plat 


chitectural entrance, at No. 300, Regent 
Street, near Langham Place. The ground 
on which the buildings are erected, is 390 
feet long by 40 feet — omen to manu 
factures of various kinds, as — 

ress printing, o ler s Bad Or poe. 
Fishing lenses, Pg a glass furnace, for melt- 
ing, blowing, and working glass of alt eq. 
lours; and also machinery for eutting, po- 
lishing, and engraving ; 4a ivory turner’s 
workshop, with every sponte used in 


turning ; wer-looms for weaving ; and ° 
Earl D ’s rotary Ser for 
pumps and other 


Beneath this Hall of fenufactires, a 





hi ar- 
Vor. L 


plete laboratory has been hited up, un- 
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der the direction of Messrs. Cooper and Son, 
particularly adapted for private experimen- 
talists and patentees, who may require as- 
sistance in chymical researches. On_ this 
floor is shown a novel and useful method of 
making bread ; economical cooking by gas ; 
an engineer’s workshop, with forge ; steam- 
engine boilers, and other machinery of that 
description. The principal staircase leads 
to a spacions aputment, appropriated to 
the “ London Benevolent Repository,” an 
association of ladies of distinction, who have 
humanely undertaken to dispose of works of 
ingenuity for benevolent purposes. 

Over the Hall of Manufactures, is a Thea- 
tré, or Lecture Room, capable of containing 
500 persons, in which lectures on Chemistry, 
Natural Philosophy, and Chemical, are deli- 
vered, with extensive illustrations. A hydro- 
oxygen microscope, by Carey, the largest 
ever construcied, is here exhibited, the 
screen containing 425 square feet. 

The Great Hall, which is 120 feet long, 

40 leet wide, and 40 feet high, contuins two 
immensely large metullic reflectors, by means 
of which whispers may be heard the whole 
length of the hall without a tube; cook- 
ing can ulso be performed by a fire 100 feet 
from the meat. Specimens of manufactures, 
paintings, modele, and other works of art, 
ure ulso to be seen here. In the centre of 
this hall are two cunals, containing a surface 
of 700 feet of water, attached to which are 
all the appurtenances of a dock-yard, and an 
extensive series of locks und water-miils in 
motion. At the junction of the canuls is a 
large circular reservoir, into which a diving- 
bell, with the apparatus for conducting the 
operations of conveying the visitors ten or 
twelve feet under the water, is lowered : 
this certuinly seems one of the most attrac- 
tive exhibitions of the establishment ; four or 
five may descend at a time. A diver also is 
seen to descend: he is clothed in a patent 
water-proof and air-tight diving-dress, which 
enubles him, in any depth of water, to rise 
or sink at pleasure, and exhibits the art of 
carrying on the operations under the water, 
such as clearing the wrecks of ships, &c. &c. 
The mode of recovering sunken vessels and 
their cargoes from the bed of the ocean, is 
also shown. Innumerable other objects of 
great interest, and of the most interesting 
nature, are to be seen, and to which we 
shall refer in a future number. 

The Institution was opened to the public 
or Monday, August 6, 1838, since which 
time it has been visited by vast numbers 
of persons, it being found an intellectual 
treat. 

It would be idle to dwell on the import- 
ance of an Institution of this kind and 
magnitude; its vast utility being so univer- 
sally acknowledged. There is sufficient 
room in London for two establishments; 





the above and the Adelaide Gallery ;* the 
situations, too, are so wide apart, that it is 
not likely their interests can clash; and if 
they should do so, in a smull degree, it must 
urge them to greater exertions. 


MEMORY AND HOPE. 

“ Two perspective painters lead us poor bewitched 
mortals through the whole theatre of life, and these 
are, Memory and Hope.” 

Jean Paus RicaTer. 
Memory and Hopr—two spirits fair, 
That on life’s devious pathway tend ; 
Still looking back, or pointing where 
Their lights and shadows both will end. 
Two lovely shades,—yet different far, 
Ever their radiant forms appear, 
For Hope, how bright thy piciures are, 
Aud Memory, how suft thy Tear! 
“ T know thee by thy robe of Mourning,” 
I kuow thee by thy wanderings lone ; 
Ever with twilight hours returning, 
Afar from garish daylight bourn. 
Her voice was on the breeze of night, 
Her step the fallen leaves among ; 
{ followed by a dreamy light, 
Her far receding vales wlong. 
She pointed tu forgotten things, 
Loug vista’d sceues of other years ; 
And over them her mag:c flings, 
A charm confess’ d in silent tears. 


Oh, Memory !—all too much of sadness, 
Had thy pale visions imaged there, 
I turned to Hope's blue eye of gladness, 
Her pictured joys, her promise fair. 
What glittering scenes before her lie, 
What thronging joys, what flowery dreams ! 
I saw them bloom,--I saw them die,— 
How wittered now their beauty seems. 
I wept to see them fade so soon. 
The golden links in which she bound me, 
The roseate hues, that long ere noon, 
Had left all dark and loneiy round me. 
Then Hope from earth upraised her view, 
And pointed to the starry way ; 
I dried my tears,—for well I kuew," 
That heaveuly hope would ne'er decay ! 
Anne R—. 


LAMENT. 
How bright the sun’s declining rays 
Glitter on “pace: gilded spire! 
How sweet the evening zephyr plays 
Through those old trees, that seem on fire! 
Beneath those trees how oft I’ve strayed 
With Mary, rapture in my eyes! 
But now, alas! beneath their s! 
All that remains of Many lies! 
Oh! can I ere the scene forget ? 
*Twas such an evening—this the place, 
That first the lovely girl I met, 
And gazed upon her augel face. 
The west, at day’s departure, blushed, 
And brightened to a crimson hue ; 
Her cheek with kindred tints was flushed, 
And ali! her sun was sinking too! 
She died !—aud at that very hour 
Hope broke her wand, and pleasure fled. 
Lif», as a charm, hath lost its power— 
The enchantress of my days is dead ! 
That suu,—those scenes where oft I've strayed 
Transported, I no longer prize, 
For now, alas! beneath their shade, 
All that remains of Mary lies ! J.C. 
* For Views and Descriptions of the Adelaide 


Gallery, see Mirror, vol. xxvi., pp. 113, 135, 150; and 
vol, Xxx., p. 7. 
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SPONTANEOUS HUMAN COMBUS- 
TION.—No. II. 

In my first paper on this subject, (see page 
115,) I referred to “ The last days of Pom- 
peii,” for a yy ite sketch of the ceremonies 
practised ut a Roman funeral. Before pro- 
ceeding farther, I shall give a condensed 
extract of so much as bears upon our pre- 
sent subject ; directing the reader, for fuller 
details, to the work itself, where, at page 
25 of the third volume, he will find an ex- 
quisitely beautiful chapter, entitled, “A 
Classic Funeral.” 


«It was among the loveliest customs of 
the ancients to bury the young at the morn- 
ing twilight, for as they strove to give the 
softest interpretation to death, they poeti- 
cally imagined that Aurora, who loved the 
young, had stolen them to her embrace. 
The stars were fading, one by one, from the 
grey heavens, and night was slowly receding 
from before the approach of morn, when a 
dark group stood motionless before the 
door. High and slender torches, made 
paler by the unmellowed dawn, cast their 
light over various countenances, hushed for 
the moment in one solemn and intent ex- 
pression. And now there arose a slow and 
dismal music; which accorded sadly with 
the rite, and floated far along the desolate 
and breathless streets, while a chorus of 
female voices, accompanying the flute, sang 
the funeral dirge. As the hymn died away, 
the corpse, placed upon a couch, and covered 
with a purple pull, was carried forth with 
the feet foremost. The procession, headed 
hy the torch-bearers, clad in black, swept 
on, tillit had traversed the streets, passed 
the city gate, and gained the place of 
tombs. 

“ Raised in the form of an altar, stood the 
funeral pyre, formed of unpolished pine ; 
and with preparations of combustible matter 
placed in its interstices; while around it 
drooped the dark and gloomy cypresses, so 
long consecrated by poetry to the tomb. 
The bier being placed on the pile, the chief 
mourner received, from the attending priest, 
the funernl torch; and a sudden burst of 
music annuunced the birth of the sanctifying 
flame. High and far into the dawning 
skies broke the fragrant fire. It flashed 
luminously across the gloomy cypresses ; 
it shot above the massive walls of the neigh- 
bouring city ; and the early fisherman start- 
ed to behold the blaze reddening on the 
waves of the rippling sea. The breeze 
rapidly aided the combustion. By degrees 
the flame wavered; became lower and 
dim ; and slowly, by fits and unequal starts, 
died away ; emblem of life itself! Where 
a little before, all was restlessness and flume, 
now lay the dull and smouldering embers. 
The last sparks were extinquished by the 
attendants ; and the ashes oe 
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in the rarest wine, and costliest odours, 
they were placed in a silver urn, which was 
solemnly deposited in one of the neighbour- 
ing sepulchres. They also placed within it 
the vial full of tears, and the small coin, 
which poetry still consecrated to the grim 
hoatman.* The sepulchre was covered with 
flowers and chaplets; incense was kindled 
on the altar, and the tomb was hung round 
with lamps.” 

Various specimens of the funeral urns 
here referred to, may be seen in the British 
Museum; and engravings of them are given 
in the second volume of the “ Townley Gal- 
lery,’”’ in the “ Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge.” That which is represented 
at page 255, is particularly elegant. In the 
second of the two volumes on Pompeii, in 
the sume attractive work, a chapter is de- 
voted to tombs; and representations ure 
given of many of them. At page 263, we 
have an engraving of the interior of one in 
excellent preservation; with urns ranged 
around on shelves and in niches. Ina tomb 
at Pompeii, three glass urns were found. 
Besides burnt bones, they contained a li- 
quid ; which, on being analized, was found 
to consist of mingled wine, oil, and water. 

Iconcluded my former paper with Capt. 
Marryat’s vivid description of death from 
spontaneous combustion. From the region 
of fiction, however, let us turn to that of 
fact. The whole subject is one of great in- 
terest; owing to the remarkable state into 
which the body must be brought, and the 
striking nature of the effects produced. 
Nor is it as a mere matter of curiosity that 
the investigation of this subject is to be re- 
commended ; but as a means of promoting 
the ends of justice; for a murderer might 
consume the body of his victim, and attrie 
bute death to spontaneous combustion; 
while, on the other hand, a man has actually 
been condemned (though subsequently pare 
doned) on the charge of Laving murdered 
his wife, though there is little doubt -her 
death was really occasioned by the cause 
under discussion. It becomes of great con- 
sequence to distinguish death from spon- 
taneous combustion, from death caused by 
accidental combustion. The latter seldom 
proceeds to any extent without spreading to 
surrounding objects; while in the former 
they are often leit untouched. If life should 
remain four or five days after partial com- 
bustion of a spontaneous kind, an insupport- 
able fuetid odour is exhaled; the nails be- 
come detached, and worins are generated ; 
all which characiers distinguish the pheno- 
menon in question from aceidental conbus- 
tion, or common burns. The bones, too, 
have often been found calcined in cases of 


® The “ grim boatman” was Charon ; and the coin 
was designed for his fee, in return for rowing the re- 
cently deceased person over the Styx. _ 
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spontaneous combustion, though in the 
» ordinary state of the body (as we. before 
ebserved) this cannot be done without the 
aid of a furnace. It is also of importance 
to be acquainted with the appearance pro- 
a by death from burning; and the dif- 
ferent marks occasioned by applying heat 
to the body before death, and after it. Some 
effects of heat are the same on Living as on 
dead animal matter. The skin is first singed, 
and then charred; but in the living body 
there is a surrounding blush, which is ca- 
pable of being removed by pressure. There 
may also be permanent redness, generally 
within an inch of the charred part. This 
is seen well after the application of « heated 
iron (“ the actual cuutery,’’ as it is called) 
for surgical purposes ; and it even continues 
after death. Fire applied to a body after 
denth causes no redness, and raises no 
blisters. Dr. Christison, to whom I have 
before referred, has never been able, after 
numerous experiments, to produce them ; 
so that if we find blisters and redness on a 
body partially consumed, we may be sure 
the fire was upplied before death. But air 
bubbles may be raised on the skin; and we 
must be careful not to confound these with 
blisters. We must remember that a person 
whose body is found burned, may not have 
died from the burning; for there are many 
cases on record of murderers having put 
combustibles round the body of the victim, 
80 aa to give the death the appearance of 
burning, A celebrated Continental author, 
Foderé, gives an instance in which this was 
done in France on a large scale. In 1809, 
a wretch murdered several individuals with 
an axe, and then set fire to the house. The 
medical officer did not think it worth while 
to exumine the bodies; and certified that 
their death was owing to the fire. Mean- 
while an individual was discovered mur- 
dered, about a hundred paces from the 
liouse ; and suspicion being excited, the 
bodies were disinterred; it was found that 
the flames had only burnt the flesh super- 
ficially, and that the marks of the axe were 
still distinetly visible. 
~ Spontaneous Combustion is not confined 
to the human subject, but takes place, from 
chymical changex, in various inanimate sub- 
stances, An examination of the latter will 
repare us for an investigation of the former. 
Bre of the most familiar examples is that in 
which hay takes fire, owing to the heat ge- 
nerated by fermentation, from its having 
been stacked while damp. We may observe 
here that, when a haystack has been par- 
tially consumed, it should be examined, to 
see whether it has burned from the outside 
towards the middle ; for, if so, the combus- 
tion was not spontaneous ; though the latter 
may be imitated by forcing a chymical mix- 
ture into the middle of the haystack, by 
means of a stick, so as to make the com! 





tion take place from the interior towards the 
outside. According to Dr. Traill. (the 
very learned professor of Forensic Medicine 
in the University of Edinburgh,) Sponta- 
neous Combustion may be occasioned by 
the following causes:—1. Friction, or per- 
cussion ; by which what is called the latent 
heut of bodies is suddenly rendered sensible. 
2. Fermentation of vegetable mutter, as in 
the combustion of new hay, (which we have 
just mentioned,) collections of linen-rags, 
roasted bran, and powdered charcoal; in 
which the heat excited appears to be owing 
to the rapid absorption of watery vapour ; 
which, when condensed, gives out its latent 
heat in sufficient quantity to produce igni- 
tion. 3. Chymical action; as in the effect 
which some kinds of oil have on hemp, flax, 
cotion, and some powders, particularly those 
of charcoal and the black oxide of manza- 
nese. It is also seen in the action of nitric 
acid on indigo, some kinds of oil, and some 
other substances; and alo in the mixture 
of oil with wool. 

With respect to frietion, Dr. Traill once 
knew a mill consumed by being set in mo- 
tion by a storm. The stones had not been 
pressed tightly together ; and the rapid mo- 
tion caused so much heat, as to ignite the 
wood. Great heat is excited by the process 
of punching holes in metals, owing to the 
latent heat being rendered sensible by the 
combined percussion and friction. As to 
fermentation, in addition to the etriking in- 
stance we have alrendy mentioned, we may 
refer to the great heat which is produced 
in dunghills, and which was made use of in 
Egypt for hatching eggs. Roasted coffee, 
beans, and peas, (if dry and ground into 
meal) may take fire spontaneously. In 
Saxony, a cow-house was burned down, 
owing, as was conjectured, to the dry bran 
which was applied to the necks of the cattle, 
having spontaneously taken fire. It was 
found, by one experimenter, that if meal was 
wrapped in a linen cloth, it soon ignited. 
Ground charcoal has often taken fire in 
powder-mills ; and this is said to have taken 

lace most frequently with charcoal made 
rom the alder. 

Let us come now to the third cause men- 
tioned—chemical action; though, indeed, 
fermentation is but a modification of it. If a 
drying oil be mixed with lamp-black, or 
ochre, and wrapped in a cloth, combustion 
will take place. Many drying oils (such 
as that of linseed) will thus set fire to 
vegetable matter. On one occasion a suil- 
cloth, bedaubed with paint, ignited ; and 
in the arsenals of Kussia, fires have taken 
place several times, especiully in the hemp 
arsenal at St. Petersburgh, though it is 
situnted on an island in the river Neva; and 
no fire or light is allowed in it. Many ves- 
sels, probably, have been burned from similar 
causes. Many fires have taken place in 
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‘rope-walks in Russia, owing to oil falling 


among the hemp. If the latter be loose, it 
may inflame; anid if it has been made into 
topes, they often get hot, and then svon be- 
eome useless by being charred. The Pan- 
theon, in Lundon, was thought to have been 
burned by the spontaneous ignition of a mix- 
ture of linseed oil and black oxide of manga- 
nese, used in the scenery. The ship Ajax 
was considered to have been consumed from 
the coals which it carried becoming sponta- 
neously ignited ; and many ships have been 
burned from the water gaining access to the 
unslaked lime which they carried ; and so 
have houses, from unslaked lime being left 
in contact with wood. ne fire occurred 
from rain getting into contact with lime on a 
bricklayer’s premises. Threds of woollen 
eloth, containing much animul matter, heaped 
together, have been known, at Leeds and 
other places, to take fire. At Paris, a man 
hid in a cellar twenty-five pieces of cloth, in 
the manufacture of which abundance of vil 
had been used. The cellar was closed with 
dung. After some weeks, dense smoke was 
@bserved issuing from it; and on opening it, 
the cloth was tuund converted into a glu- 
tinous mass, which took fire when air was 
freely admitted. One parcel, which had been 
previously deprived of its grease, was found 
uninjured. N. RK. 





GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 
SEPTEMBER, 1666. 


Porz has said, that the Monument erected 
en Fish Street Hill, to perpetuate the fact, 
that the Great Fire of London, which began 
the night of Sept. 2, 1666, was the effect of a 
preeoncerted conspiracy by the Papists and 
ethers, recorded what was not true, and like 
@ tall bully, lied. “Facts are stubborn 
things,” and the paper we now print, dated 
five months anterior to the time of the oc- 
currence of the conflagration, proves the con- 
spiracy beyond all question. Historians 
seem not to be aware of this document, which 
the editor trusts will afford some gratification 
to his readers. 
The Lonpon Gazette, [No. 48.] 
Published by Authority. 
From Thursday, April the 26th, to Monday, 
April the 30th, 1666. 
[Inter alia, last Paragraph. ] 

Ar the sessions in the Old-Bailey, John 
Rathbone, an old-army colonel, William 
Saunders, Henry Tucker, Thomas Flint, 
Thomas Evans, John Myles, William West- 
cot, and John Cole, formerly officers or sol- 
diers in the late rebellion, were indicted for 


pear tag the death of his majesty, and the 


throw. of the government; having laid 
thi pa end conkrsense for tha surpceal of 
the Tower, the killing his grace the lord ge- 
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neral, Sir Juhn Robinson, lieutenant of his 
majesty’s tower of London, and Sir Richard 
Brown, and then to have declared for an 
equal division of lands, &c. f 
The better to effect this hellish design, the 
city was tu have been fired, and the porteullisto 
have been let down to keep out all assistance ; 
the horse-guards to have boen surprized in the 
inns where they were quartered, several ostlers 
having been gained for that purpose: The 
Tower was accordingly viewed, and its sut- 
rize ordered by bouts over the moat, and 
rom thence to scale the wall. One Alex- 
ander, who is not yet taken, had likewise 
distributed sums of money to these conspira- 
tors ; and, for the carrying on of the devign 
more effectually, they were told of a council 
of the great ones that sate frequently in 
London, from whom issued all orders ; which 
council received their directions from ano- 
ther in Holland, who sate with the States; 
and that the third of September was pitched 
on for the attempt, as being found by Lillie’s 
Almanack, and a scheme erected for that 
purpose to be a lucky day, a planet then 
ruling, which prognosticated the downfal of 
monarchy. 

The evidence aguinst these persons was 
very’‘full and clear, and they, accord- 
ingly, found guilty of high treason. 

London, printed by Thomas Newcomb, 

over-aguinst Baynard’s Castle, in Thumes- 
Street, 1666. 





A CHAPTER ON HANDS. 

Tue hand, in the eyes of most people, is a 
natural, though rather complicated, machine, 
composed of four fingers and a thumb. Its 
anatomy we leave tu Dr. Bell, who has rung 
a long peal on its wonders, and content 
ourselves with some passing observations, 
with a few sparrow-like peckings at the phi- 
losophy of the subject. 

The apap object for which hands were 
intended is a matter still in dispute, and will 
temain so as long as ds are variously 
employed; and when they shall cease to be 
so, we have no present means of guessing, 
When man, the noble beast, roamed. the 
woods, an uncontaminated child of nature, 
his hands were, most probably, claws, with 
which he scraped roots out of the earth, and 
climbed the tree, and tore to pieces the fruit 
on which his lordship fed. The stately 
children of the east still remind us that fin- 
gers were made before forks, by the continued 
preference given to the former at their tables. 
How different is the ever-restless, the untir- 
ing, hand, to the sober steady foot; the one 
flies here, there, and everywhere, its excite- 
ments are strong and endearing, it almost 
realizes the fiction of a perpetual. motion; 
while the other, with its grave.and.jodge-like 
dignity, serves but one purpose, moves but in 
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one course, (exceptions excepted.) avoiding, 
and almost scorning, the flighty tricks of its 
brother member. The first is a roystering 
hoyden, the second a matron of right steady 
habits and circumspect conduct. The hand 
is, now-a-days, of such varied application, its 
turnings and twistings are so tortuous that we 
know not well how to find it, or where to fix 
it. One hand holds the pen, another wields 
the ponderous hammer, a third emulates the 
delicate touches of a Raffael, a fourth handles 
a tarring-brush to perfection. And rot less 
varied are hands themselves than the purposes 
of their appliance. We have the delicate 
and semi-transparent hand of the lady, 
through which a light appears as the moun 
veiled by a summer cloud, or the brighter 
verdure of the birch-tree, amidst the dark 
foliage of the mountain pine-wood ; and there 
are others so dissimilar in every respect, in 
hue, texture, and consistence, that a learned 
pig, or a philosophic baboon, would hesitate 
to regard them as one species of the same 
genus, though they could not fail to remark 
general features of resemblance. Between 
the two extremes there is found an infinite 
variety, hands of all sorts and sizes; some 
hands are said to be aristocratic, to which 
long taper fingers are regarded as an indis- 
pensible appendage ; others are called vulgar, 
but the precise form or complexion necessary 
to render them so, has not been accurately 
determined. 

The idea may call forth a smile, but we 
believe the appeance of the hand is generally 
indicative of the manners of the individual. 
Who ever saw a large luose fat hand that he 
did not find its owner to be of an indolent 
temperament; a thin muscular hand, on the 
contrary, as clearly indicates its possessor to 
be of an active stirring disposition. The 
sickly alabaster complexioned hand marks 
the sentimental man or woman; the feshless 
and withered, betrays the nervous. This idea 
could be parsued to some extent, but we have 
other maiters iz hand, and but little time 
to devote to them. 

The hand has found much food for meta- 
physics: it is said of one that he has a light 
or delicate hand; to another is ascribed a 
liberal hand ; a third is remarked to have a 
tight hand, though a much more expressive 
phrase has been found for this variety, as a 
close fist, the degradation of the term may 
ptobabiy be looked for in the contempt with 
which such hands ate viewed. To tell a 
person he has a clumsy hand, is very few 
removes from telling him he is a fool. 

The hand has also been fruitful in peculiar 
idioms. In nautical phraseology the number 
of a ship’s crew is calculated as so many 
hands, though somewhat singularly but one 
is allowed to each man. “ Lend a hand,” is 
a:phrasealso of the ocean. This would sadly 
puzzle any one but partially acquainted with 


our languige; after racking his brains, he 
would, in all probability, arrive at the eon- 
clusion, that if any meaning at all attached to 
the words, the loan required must be a hand 
of pork. 

But notwithstanding the immense variety 
of uses to which the hand is, and the many 
more to which it may be, applied, we see 
persons who really do not know what to do 
with this functionary of the body corporate. 
All must have marked lank gloveless paws 
hanging suspended at the ends of arms as 
though they had no connexion with the man ; 
the fingers motionless, and pointing to the 
toes, the thumb calmly sleeping in the arms 
of its brothers, and the whole having the 
appearance of a forked icicle which for a 
week has braven the smoke and dust of 
London. In company this peculiarity will 
also be observed. It is a general accompani- 
ment of bashfulness. The miserable creature 
will oftentimes find his hands behind his 
back; in a few minutes they will be hidden 
between his knees, but the most general 
resource is the pockets, where, let them once 
get quietly ensconced, they will be in no hurry 
to come forth. Occasionally this feeling has 
yet more singular consequences: we have 
known instances when the possessor of hands 
has been so anxious to hide them from view, 
that he would thrust them, not into his own 
pockets, but into those of any person who 
afforded him an opportunity. 

Many hands are well employed ; the reverse, 
we fear, might be said of more. Often it is 
the minister of good; sometimes the agent 
of evil. It will do and undo; build and 
throw down. 

A shake of the hand is cordial, and, we 
think, almost English. Some more polished 
nations, so far as ladies are concermed, lay 
aside the shake and kiss the fair fingers. 
We have not time to argue which mode is 
preferable, but must confess a partiality to 
our own custom, which, because it is more 
natural, is likely to exhibit sincerer feeling. 
We hope, in bidding us farewell, the reader 
will extend a friendly hand, and not scruple 
to say that he shall be glad to meet us again. 

W.L G. 


INTERESTING CASES OF 
INSANITY. 


A CARPENTER was admitted as a_ patient 
into the asylum at Wakefield. He had pre- 
viously made several attempts at self-des- 
truction, and was then in a very desponding 
state. Alter the diseased action had subh- 
sided, great dejection still remained; he 
was, however, placed under the care of the 
gardener, who was then constructing a kind 
of grotto or moss-house in the grounds. 
The contriving the building offered a scope 
for his taste and ingenuity. He was con- 
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sulted on the arrangement of the floor, which 
was formed of pieces of wood of difierent 
kinds, set in various figures. He was fur- 
nished with tools, though he was of course 
most curefully watched. He took so great 
an interest in the little building, that the 
current of his thoughts was changed. All 
his miseries were forgotten, and his recovery 
took place at the end of a few months. He 
very justly attributed his restoration to the 
moss house. Many years ago, when the 
workmen were fitting up the asylum at 
Wokefield with gas-pipes, one of them cure- 
lessly Jeft in one of the wards an iron chisel, 
more than three feet long. A very powerlul 
and violent patient seized it, and threatened 
to kill any one that should go near him. 
Keepers and patients all got out of his way, 
and he alone was soon in possession of the 
gallery, no one darirg to go near him. After 
waiting a little time, until he was at the fur- 
ther end of it, I went towards him quite 
alone. I opened the door, and balanced 
the key of the ward on the back of my hand, 
walked very slowly towards him, looking in- 
tently upon it. [lis attention was imme- 
diately attracted ; he came towards me, and 
inquired what i was doing. I told him I 
was trying to balance the key, and suid, at 
the. same time, that he could not balance 
the chisel in the same way on the back of 
his hand. He immediately placed it there, 
and extending his hand with the chisel upon 
it, L took it off very quietly, and without 
making any comment. ‘Though he seemed 
alittle chagrined at having lost his weapon, 
he made no attempt to regain it, and in a 
short time the irritation passed away. It is 
impossible to account for the great effect 
occasionally produced in the minds of the in- 
sane by circumstances apparently most 
trivial. A practical illustration occurred et 
Wakefield. H.R.,a female, about 40 years 
of age, had been insane for some years, 
when admitted. She was « very robust wo- 
man; and being usually in a state of great 
excitement, wus the terror of all the patients 
in the ward, when not in confinement. If, 
at any time, a softening influence could be 
produced upon her, and more gentle leelings 
culled forth, it was by reference to the 
scenes of eurly life. In one of her most 
furious ebullitions of passion, she contrived 
to seize my wife, and to twist her hand in 
her hair at the back of her head, and she 
looked at her with a countenance expressive 
of the utmost rage, and told her that she 
could “ twist her head round,’”’ which, from 
her great strength, was almost literally the 
truth; when my wife answered with perfect 
calmness, “ Yes, ye could; but I know you 
would not hurt a single hair.’ This confi- 
dent appeal pacified her, and she immedi- 
ately let go her hold.— Ellis on Insanity. 


HOT WINDS. 
(By the Secretary to the Meteorological Society.) 


Unper the head of hot winds are included all 
those which possess the most appalling and 
desolating effects. ‘They are the terror of 
the traveller who journeys through the 
regions in which they occur, and frequently 
the destruction of whole caravans, as they 
cross the sandy deserts of Arabia, which, 
with Egypt, Syria, and Sicily, are the prin- 
cipal places at which they are known to 
occur. They have their rise in the desert 
continents, where the air acquires an exces- 
sive degree of heat and aridity. Traveilers 
have given three names to the hot winds of 
the desert, viz., the Aamsin, the simoom, and 
the samiel. The first of these appellations 
is the Arabic word kamsin, signifying fifty 
days, because they are known to prevail for 
about that period, preceding and following 
the equinoxes. The simoom is an Arabic 
word, signifying poison ; und the samiel is 
from the word shamiela, which signifies the 
wind of Syria. The atmosphere assumes 
an alarming aspect as soon as these winds 
begin to blow. The sky becomes dark, 
which before was transparent as crystal, the 
sun loses its splendour, and appears of a 
violet colour. The darkness of the air does 
not proceed from clouds, but from its being 
loaded with dust. It sometimes «appears 
yellowish, as asserted by some_ travellers, 
from the refraciion of light in the minufe 
pieces of quartz which are floating in the 
air. Sometimes it assumes a blue colour, 
arising, it is said, from the wind coming 
from those districts where the soil is com- 
posed of « great deal of blue marl and brim 
stone. However these appearances may be 
produced, they ure equaliy wppalling. The 
temperature of the wind at the commence- 
ment is not remarkably hot, but it soo in- 
creases till it ranges from 125 to 130 de- 
grees, Fahrenheit. When the wind blows 
in sudden squalls, it is then that imminent 
danger is to be feared, as the velocity of the 
wind increases the heat to an almost, and 
often altogether, insupportable degree. 
Volney gives the following description of 
this wind :—‘* When this wind occurs,” 
says he, cll animated bodies discover it by 
the change it produces in them. The lungs, 
which a too-rarified air no louger expands, 
are contracted and become puinful. Rese 
piration is short and difficult, the skin parch- 
ed and dry, and the body consumed by an 
internal heat. In vain is recourse had to 
large draughts of water; nothing can res- 
tore respiration : in vain is coulness sought 
for; all bodies in which it is usual to find it 
deceive the hand that touches them. Mar- 
ble, iron, water—notwithstanding the sun 
no longer appears—are hot. The streets 
are deserted, and the dead ‘silence of the 
night reigns everywhere. The inhabitants 
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of towns and villages shut. themselves up in 
their houses, and those of the desert in their 
tents, or in wells dug in the earth, where 
they wait the termination of this destruc- 
tive hest.” Travellers recommend those 
who are overtaken with this wind to fall flat 
on their fuces upon the ground, and cover 
their mouth and nostrils with their hand- 
kerchiefs. Camels in crossing the desert, 
on the approach of the: sqnulls of this wind, 
bury their-nostrils in the sand, and keep them 
there until the squell ceases. Bruce ob- 
serves, that. whilst -he and: his fellow-travel- 
lers..were- contemplating with unbounded 
delight a distant: spot to which they were 
hastening; the guide cried out with a loud 
voice, ‘* Fall‘on your fuces, for here is the 
simoom !"’.. This enterprising- traveller then 
says it approached from the south-east with 
a haze, resembling the purple tint of a rain- 
bow ; ‘but so rapid was its motion, ‘thnt-he 
had scarcely: time. to threw himself fiat en 
the ground, before the heat of the current 
sensibly affected him : notwithstanding this 
precaution: given .by the guide, Bruce felt 
the heat so suffocating, after the squall had 
passed over; that he did. not thoroughly get 
rid of the. appurently asthmatic sensation. it 
Sey er for nearly two years. afterwards. 

e dexcribes it-as not occupying a space of 
more thin twenty yards in breadth, and about 
twelve feet high from the ground. It 
moved very rapidly, and was like a blush in 

air. 

Lord Byron.compares the sudden depar- 
ture of the Giaour to the simoom :— 

“ He came, he went like the simoom, 

That harbinger of fate and gloom, 

Beneath whose widely-wasting breath 

The very cypress droops to death ; 

Dark tree. still sad when others’ grief is fled, 
‘The only coustaut mouraer o'er the dead.” 

The hot wind which passes over Sicily, 
and which is thought to have’ its origin in 
the burning deserts of Africa, is known by 
the name ul Sirocco, the heat of which is said 
to be excessive. On the approuch of this 
wind the inhabitants of the towns close their 
doors and windows, to keep out the external 
air, and sprinkle their rooms with water: 
No one ventures to go out into the open air; 
the sensation on so doing is like the burning 
steam from the mouth of an hot oven. The 
thermometer, which usually stands from 70 
to 72 degrees, suddenly rises to JJ0 or 112 
degrees. This wind blows from the south, 
and is succeeded by a north wind, called the 
tramontane, which is a salutary relief after 
£0 distressing a visitation. ‘The sirocco pro- 
duces great lassitude and depression of the 
animal spirits, and renders both the body 
and the mind unfit for the discharge of their 
duily functions; indeed, so remurkable is the 
effect produced by this wind, thut when any 
work, either in literature or the arts, is flat 
or insipid, the greatest disapprobation of it is 
exprasyed in the following sentence: “ Era 


scritto in tempo del stroceo’’—It was written 
in the time of the sirocco..- . bie? 
A modification of this wind is met with 
in Spain and Portugal, and is known there 
by the term solano ; its effects are therefore 
less distressing than those of the sirocco, 
though partaking of the same character. 
These effects may serve to illustrate, in some 
degree, the influence of every kind of wea- 
ther in exciting or depressing the energies 
of the animal system, in any season or in any 
climate. f 
In conclusion, we may learn that by the 
agency of wind the atmosphere is fumified 
from noxious effluvia, which would be des- 
tructive to animal and vegetable life: by the 
means of currents of air, too, clouds are 
transported to distant regions, where, des- 
eending in the form of rain, they fertilize 
those lands that would otherwise become 
burren. Seeds which unre furnished by na- 
ture with pinions, or fringed wings, as it 
were, are borne nlong to extend to distant 
regions the empire of vegetation. Man, by 
his ingenuity, has converted the wind into a 
erful lever, and made it subservient to 
is. wants and the increase of his weulth, as 
well us conducive to hig pleasure, ‘by wafting 
him to distant countries, or currying: him on 
its wings. to. regions above the clouds:— 
Extracted from that valuable journal, the 
Gardener's Gazette. 


PROUD ENGLAND ! 


ENGLANp is an exceedingly proud nation; 
and it would be the greatest moral anomaly 
in the history of the world if she were not— 
for never had any nation so much to be 

roud of. She is proud of her own little 
island, and the more so, because she is so 
little und yet so mighty. She is proud of 
her London, her Liverpool, her Manchester, 
and all her great manufacturing towns and 
districts. She is proud of. her prineely 
merchants, of her immense commerce, of 
her enormous wealth, and even of her na- 
tional debt — for what other nation on 
the globe, she exultingly demands, could 
pay the interest of such a debt without any 
perceptible check to her prosperity ? She is 
proud of her navy, of her dock-yards, of her 
arsenals, and of her Greenwich and Chelsea 
— for invalid warriors; of her hospitals, 

er asylums, her alms-houses, which stud 
her island ‘ like strings of sparkling dia- 
monds.’’ She is proud of her vast foreign 
pe ions and depend » she is proud: 
of her Gibraltar, of her tributary princes 
and emancipated islands. She is proud of 
her poets, of her Shakspeare, her Milton;. 
her Pope, her Dryden, and hundreds of other 
inspired souls. She is proud. of her philan-. 
thropists, of her Howard,. her : Reynolds, 
her Corum, and her Gresham. She is proud 
of her mechanics, of her Smeaton, her 
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Watts; her Telford, her- Davy: She - is 
proud of her Westminster Hall and West- 
minster Abbey—of her Cathedrals—of her 
Churches. She is proud of her Drakes 
and Nelsons, and Marlboroughs and Wel- 
lingtons ; of her statesmen and orators ; of 
her Coke, her Littleton, her Bacon, her 


Newton, her Butler, her Locke. ‘She is. 
proud of what she has been, proud of what 
she és, proud of the anticipated verdict of 
— in her favour. And last, she is 

ginning to be proud of her once way- 
wurd daughter on the other side of the 
Atlantic. ; 











MOUNT ZION 


Formep one of the three hills on which Je- 
rusalem was built —the other two being 
Mount Acra, and Mount Moriah: of these, 
Mount Zion was the highest, and was the 
southern portion of the ancient city, contain- 
ing the city of David, strongly fortified within 
a wall of great solidity, which enabled the 
Jebusites so long to keep it as their strong 
hold, and to retain their command over the 
lower part of the city, even when they were 
obliged to allow the Israelites to share in its 
occupation. The city of Jerusalem most pro- 
bably began at the southern, or Mount Zion 
part, and its extension, according to Jose- 
phus, comprehended a circuit of thirty-three 
lurlongs ; whereas that of the modern town 
does not appear to exceed two miles and a 
half. It was enclosed with strong high walls 
and towers, and flanked completely round. 
The breadth of the raviue, which in Hollar’s 
large folding View of Jerusalem. is called the 
Valley of Ty 
bottom of this ravine is rock, and is the na- 
tural channel fur conveying off the water that 
falls into it from the higher ground. From 
the rear of David's city a bridge led to Monnt 
Calvary, and Mount Zion. In the valley of 
Jehosaphat was the garden where our Saviour 
preached to the people, and which spot is 
clearly shown in Hollar’s view. 

‘Mount Zion is now nearly excluded from 
the: walls of the present city. Chateaubriand 
deseribesthe hill as of a barren appearance, 


ropoeon, is about 150 feet: the 


opeing in the form of a crescent towards the 
city: he says, “ From the top of the hill you 
see to the south the valley of Ben-Hinnon ; 
beyond this, the Field of Blood, purchased 
with the thirty pieces of silver given to Judas; 
the hill of Evil Counsel; the tombs of the 
judges, and the whole desert towards He 
ron and Bethlehem: to the north, the wall 
of Jerusalem, which passes over the top of 
Zion, intercepts the view of the city.’ On 
passing from the city by the Zion gate, the 
first object that meets the eye is a dingy- 
looking Turkish mosque, called the Mosque 
of David, and believed to have been built. 
over his tomb, which is still exhibited in the 
interior, and held in the highest veneration 
by the Moslems. To the right of this 
mosque, and between it and the city gate, 
there is a small Armenian chapel, said to be 
built on the spot where once stood the palace 
of Caiaphus. A few to the west of the 
chapel there is a Christian burial- 
A little to the south of this is shown 
where the Virgin Mary is said to have ex- 
pired ; and on the pe side of the gate is 
shown the place where the cock crew to 
Peter. 

Dr. Richardson, in his highly important 
© Travels,’ thus concludes his account of this 
interesting spot:—“ At the time when I vi- 
sited this sacred ground, one of it sup- 


ported a crop of barley; another was under. 
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turned up consisted of stone and lime mixed 
with earth, such as is usua!ly met with in 
the foundations of ruined cities. It is nearly 
a mile in circumference, is highest on the 
west side, and towards the east falls down in 
broad terraces on the upper part of the 
mountain, and nurrow ones on the side, as it 
slopes down towards the brook Kedron. 
Each terrace is divided by the one above it 
by a low wall, built of the ruins of this cele- 
brated spot. The terraces near the bottom of 
the hill are still used as gardens, and are wa- 
tered trom the pool of Siloam. They belong 
chiefly to the izhabitants of the small village 
of Siloa, immediately opposite. We have 
here another remarkable instance of the spe- 
cial fulfilment of prophecy : — “ Therefore 
shall Zion, for your sake, be ploughed as a 
field, and Jerusalem shall become heaps.” 
(Micah, iii. 12 ) 

Speaking of this hallowed spot, the late 
unfortunate Mr. Davidson thus expresses him- 
self :—** My object, however, was to direct 
attention to yeneral, and not to particular 
localities; if these latter remain doubtful, 
still the natural boundaries of the city exist. 
The Mount of Olives still yields its fruit, the 
brook Kedron still murmurs through the vale, 
the ruins on Zion mark its position, the val- 
ley of Gehinnon is still studded with its 
tombs; the rocky undulations on the west 
speak not of habiiations—and the north, 
where only we could look for any extension of 
the city, is closed by the tombs of its former 
kings. ‘Truly may it be said of Jerusalem, 
her beauty is detiled with ashes, her splen- 
dour dimmed by calamity; that the gorgeous 
robe of her splendour has been torn from her 
shoulders, and she has mantled herself in 
the tattered garment of affliction ; that her 
temples and palaces have mouldered in dust, 
her gold has become dross, and that no mer- 
chants from afar frequent her fairs; that her 
once crowded streets and thronged courts 
have become the places and lanes of desola- 
tion ; that the joyous shout of her once proud 
possessors is changed to the stifled sigh of 
her present oppressed inhabitants ; yet, under 
all this, little has she lost of her interest, and 
anxiously is that day looked forward to by her 
still favoured remnant, when, Phoenix-like, 
she is to rise from her ashes, plumed in 
beauty, resplendent in beatitudes.” 





Roman Pavement.—- A lew days ago some 
workmen employed in making a common- 
gewer down Queen-street, Cheapside, came 
in contact with a hard substance, twenty 
feet below the level of the road. On an 
examination being made, it was discovered 
to be the remains of a Roman pavement, 
and it was conveyed to Guildhall for public 
inspection. Appurently it was underneath 
the remains of St. Bennet’s Church, which 
was burnt down during the great fire of 
Londor. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


Section A.—MATHEMATICS and 
PHYSICS. 

Coronet Rep, R. E., read a paper on the 
law of storms and monsoons. It was found. 
ed on the observation of several uf the most 
remarkable storms occurring within the last 
few years, the courses of which were uccu- 
rately defined. No theory was advanced, 
but a considerable number of facts adduced, 
to which he solicited the co-operation of fu- 
ture observers. He traced the effect of a 
Monsoon as emanating from a centre, and 
describing a common circle, an opinion which 
was supported by the President, who stuted 
the singular opinion that the spots of the 
sun were produced by the operations of 
causes similar to those producing terrestriul 
monsoons, which move in a parabolic curve 
in different directions in both hemispheres 
of the earth and sun. 


Section C.—GEOLOGY and GEOGRA- 
: PHY. 

A sgetcn of the Russian expedition to 
Nova Zembla, was read by Professor K. E. 
Von Buer. Five Russian expeditions had 
been undertaken since the commencement 
of this century, but they had all failed in 
their attempts to explore the eastern shore 
of that island. One important fact had, 
however, been established by the last expe- 
dition, that Nova Zembla was only two- 
thirds of the size previously laid down on 
other maps, and that the mountains were 
found to be from 3,000 to 4,000 feet in 
height. The President paid a high compli- 
ment to the Academy of Sciences of St. 
Petersburgh, which had effected much good, 
whilst they had the generosity to attribute 
their exertions solely to the impetus af- 
forded by British enterprize in the western 
shores of the Arctic region. It was a curi- 
ous fact that Professor Baer found gules 
from the east, while Messrs. Dease and 
Simpson, in their recent enterprise in the 
west, had found fogs with westerly gales. 
In allusion to these intrepid travellers, we 
might now indulge in the pleasing hope that 
they had already achieved the most im- 
portant geographical problem of modern 
times—the communication of the Atlantic 
und Pacific Oceans in those regions, 

After some preliminary observations, Cup- 
tain Washington, one of the secreturies, 
introduced to the notice of the meeting a 
native of Mandingo, by name Mahomed 
Sissel. In his early years he had been a 
companion of Mungo Park, and for this rea- 
son alone claimed sympathy and attention. 
He had been many years in captivity, and 
was now about to return to his native coun- 
try and home, and, in fuct, to the very spot 
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whence Mungo Park departed in 1792. On 
his second journey, in 1805, he met this 
individual, who accompanied him on part of 
his journey. At eight years of age he was 
sent to school, where he studied the Koran 
deeply, and became a very proficient scholar ; 
being however of a rambling disposition, he 
often ran away, and was punished for his 
delinquencies. He also had recollection of 
the great quantity of rum that was required 
by Park for obtaining horses for his journey. 
He was now about filty years of age, had 
travelled much in Africa, and kept a school 
for five years in his native village; but there 
being war with the neighbouring chiefs, was 
made a prisoner, and sold to a French sla- 
ver. After various vicissitudes he obtained 
his liberty, entered the English army, and 
served on various occasions in the West In- 
dies. In 183] he married a Creole in Gre- 
nada, who with himself and a child were 
now on their way home to Africa. He was 
one of a society of Africans in Trinidad, 
established for the purpose of purchasing 
their freedom. He had lived with Captain 
Washington for a month, and performs the 
ceremony of his prayers from the top of 
the house at sunrise every morning. The 
Mandingo race is of much importance, the 
country embracing an extent of 120 miles, 
whilst the language is spoken for a distance 
of 1,000 miles in the interior. He had en- 
gaged him to write a grammar of that lan- 
guage, and he had already obtained 2,000 
phrases, which would be of great importance 
to future travellers in that vicinity. The 
Mandingo was of a fine athletic frame, full 
six feet in height, his appearance being in- 
telligert, and more resembling the Hindoo 
than the thick-lipped negro. Me wrote the 
Arabic language with great facility. 


Wednesday, August 22, 1838. 
Section D.—ZOOLOGY and BOTANY. 
Mr. Hinpmarsnh, of Alnwick, read a com- 
munication on the wild cattle of Chillingham 
Park, Northumberland. The existence of 
these animals here has long been considered 
an interesting problem of natural history, 
and the general opinion is, that they are 
remnants of the anciert breed of wild oxen 
which in earlier periods pastured over the 
country, particularly the northern parts, and 
which the observations of the writer sance 
tioned. The herd consists of 80 individuals, 
and they possess all the characters of the 
wild species, by hiding their young, feeding 
by night, remaining in security in the day, 
and moving their positions when any person 
approaches even at a great distance. In 
some parts of the park they will, however, 
allow persons to come within a moderate 
distance, when they snuff the wind, and if 
alarmed, retreat with great velocity, taking 
advantage of the irregularities of the ground, 
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by which they are soon concealed from sight. 
They are described as beautifully shaped, 
having short legs and a straight beck, aad 
their horns differing from those of ordinary 
cattle; the muzzle of the animal is brown, 
the ears are red, and the body is of a pure 
white. When any of their numbers become 
old or diseased, the rest of the herd will set 
upon it, and gore it to death; and in addi- 
tion to all these characteristics of wild cat- 
tle, they appear to be of a species quite 
distinct from the English oxen, although 
this has not before met with the attention 
of naturalists. It is conjectured that they 
were enclosed from the Northumbrian or 
Caledonian iorestsin the reign of King John, 
or Henry IiI., when the park was first sur- 
rounded. 

Mr. Turner exhibited a collection of in- 
sects from the Gold Coast, amongst which 
was a new species of that interesting genus, 
the Goliathus beetle, which is an object of 
commercial as well as entomological value, 
as much as 50/. having been given for a 
specimen, whilst 20/. to 25/. was an ordinary 
price. 


Section F.—STATISTICS. 

Tue first paper read was statistical illustra- 
tions of the principal universities of Great 
Britain and Ireland, by the Rev. H. L. 
Jones, M. A., late Fellow of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. The paper was com- 
piled from the most authentic private as 
well as public documents, and amongst 
others comprised the following details with 
respect to their revenues. In Oxford there 
are 24 heads of colleges, with a revenue of 
13,3502. ; 557 fellows with 116,5602; 393 
scholarships with 6,030/. ; 199 college offi- 
cers with 15,650/. ; 885 benefices und in- 
cumbents with 136,500/.; college revenues, 
152,670/., and receipts for rent of rooms, 
11,730/. The revenues of Cambridge, con- 
taining 17 colleges, is for an equal number 
of heads, 12,650/. ; 431 fellows whose reve- 
nue is 90,330/.; 793 scholarships with 
13,3902. ; 179 college officers with 17,7504. ; 
252 prizes of the value of 1.038/.; 591 
benefices and incumbents with 93,300/. ; 
rent of rooms, 135,680/.; and college reve- 
nues, 133,268/. In Dublin, the head of 
Trinity College receives 2,000/.; 25 fellows, 
25,400/. ; 70 scholars, 2,100/.; 10 college 
officers, 20.000/. ; 62 benefices and incum- 
bents, 9,300; rent of rooms, 2,000/., and 
college revenues, 31,5000. 





Friday, August 24. 
Mr. Bassace, in rising to propose the 
“appointment of a president of the meeting 
next year, which is to be held at Birming- 
ham, felt that the subject was one of con- 
siderable importance, particularly at this 
time, as it must have an effect upon all 
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the future «proceedings of the Association. 
‘Alter some further observations upon 

ropriety of the choice of vice-presidents, 
ms concluded by proposing for president at 
Birmingham the Rev W. Vernon Harcourt, 
who had taken such a distinguished interest 
in the Association from the period of its 
formation. 

Sir J. Herschell seconded the nomination, 

which was unanimously carried. 


Section E.—MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


Dr. Ineuts exhibited the skull of Eugene 
Aram, and from the tenour of his observa- 
tions appeared desirous to prove, by phreno- 
logical observations and inductions, that that 
individual had suffered unjustly... It was, 
however, observed by Dr. Knott, that the 
skull could scarcely be identified, and that it 
appeared to be that of a person not-above 30 
years of age, whereas Eugene Aram was 54 
at the time he suffered. 


Section F.—STATISTICS. 


Mr. W. L. Cuartton read a statistical re- 
a of the parish of Bellingham, Northum- 

rland, at the close of which a conversation 
took place. 

Mr. Robert Owen: It appears from Mr. 
Charlton’s paper, that the inhabitants in 
general live almost solely on vegetable food. 
IT would ask him if they possess good 
health ? 

Mr. Charlton: Sickness ia not common 
in the parish. The inhabitants are, physi- 
cally, rather a fine race of men. 

Mr. Owen: On a more important point— 
that of education—I would take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my surprise, that in the 
Britizh Association there is no section de- 
voted to that subject. I rejoice that men 
are taking + or preparing to take up, the 
question. There is no money that can be 
spent xo economically as that which is devo- 
ted to the education of the people, judiciously 
conducted in a right direction. No cupital 
will yield so large an amount of interest, 
speaking even in & pecuniary sense :—a com- 
pany cannot better invest a portion of its 
ptincipal than in the education of the work- 
people, especially the young, whom it may 
employ in its works; and I regret that this 
Association has not yet definitely taken up 
the subject. I regret also that we have not 
a section devoted to morals, as well as phy- 
sies ; for we have a large amount of physical 
science in this country misapplied, for want 
of moral science to give it a right direction. 
There is in the kingdom a sufficient amount 
of physical science to-place the people, not 
only beyond the reach, but beyond even the 
fear of poverty, All that is required is 
moral:science rightly to apply the physical ; 
and I hope the time is not far distant, when 
the leading minds of the country will vigo- 





rously tuke up the question’ of national'eda- 
ention—a question whieh this Associatiun, 
from its great and well-merited moral intlu- 
ence with the nation, may urge forward 
with incalculable power. 


Hew Books. 


—- 


ViSK’S TRAVELS IN RBUROPE. 
(Concluded from page \29.) 
The Bridge of Sighs. 

Near the palace of Venice, and » ted 
only by @ canal, ie a prison; this prison is 
connected with the palace by amie covered 
bridge, called the Bridge of Sighs.* ‘This 
bridge has, or had, pe is Pn - ap, 
two passages: one leading frem the prison 
into the anal chambers, and sncthen eal 
ing to other more private apartments and 
dungeons. under the palace itself. These 
dungeons were also acewssible from the 

ace by a secret , which was un- 

nown to the public until the arcana of 
these apartments of death were laid open iy 
the French. Indeed, # is said, that the 
citizens generally did not know of the exist- 
ence of these wretched cells. Here the 
trembling victims were led to the torture and 
to death. We visited these e gloomy prisons ; 
they were dark as night, and consisted each 
of one arch of ne masonry, with a single 
hole for purposes of respiration, é&c.. They 
had been generally lined with wood; but 
Napoleon permitted the citizens to enter and 
tear out all that was movable in these horrid 
cells. Here was a grated window where the 
victims used to be strangled. They were 
seated on a block within, and a rope fastened 
at one end, through the grate and 
round the neck, and out again to a machine, 
by the turning of which the head and 
shoulders were drawn up to the grate, and 
the poor wretch was strangled by the cord 
that passed round his neck. Another place 
was fitted up for decapitation, like a guillo- 
tine. The heavy knife, fixed to a frame, was 
raised by machinery to the proper distance, 
(the victim being fixed in the right position,) 
when it fell and struck the head from’ the 
body, and a trench in the stone and holes 
made for the purpose, conveyed the bloud 
down into the waters below. All this ‘was 
done by night, and with the utmost privacy ; 
and here was the little arches in the well, 
where the executioner placed his lamp while: 
he performed his bloody work. ° The whole 
was made so real and brought so nearby 
the associations around us, that the’ blood’ 
was almost chilled with horror; and: we were 

lad to leave those y vaults whers: 





thousands had languished out years of 


© Recause across this bridge the accused ware Jed: 
for their mock-trial to the secret tribunals, where the 
sighing prisoner had but little hope of justice. 
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solitary confinement, or peri-hed miserably 
by the hand of the executioner. 
- ‘Such was the government of Venice, up 
to the time when the French revolution, 
backed by the armies of the republic, came 
down upon Italy like a tremendous tornado, 
which hurled kings from their thrones—bioke 
up the foundations of nominal republics— 
unsettled the feudal aristucracies, that had 
for fourteen centuries pressed upon the social 
system, and, what all must approve, unlocked 
the prison-doors and let the prisoners go free. 
This was literally true, at Venice and else- 
where; we saw une cell from which a pri- 
soner was liberated, who had been confined 
fourteen years. Svon after his liberation he 
beeame blind, from the effect of the light upon 
that had for fourteen years been accus- 
tomed ouly to the darkness of a dungeon. 


The Horelogical Tower 


Is in the splendid square of the Imperial 
Palace. at Venice. It is also called the tower 
of the clock : it contains the city clock and a 
bell, with two large bronze human figures, 
who, with huge hammers, regularly strike the 
hours. Midway up the Horological Tower, 
sits a noble bronze gilt figure of the Virgin 
and the infant Jesus, with an open gallery ia 
front of her, facing the square. On each 
side, is a door opening into the interior. At 
the striking of the clock, these doors fly open, 
and several persons move out in succession ; 
the first is d trumpeter, who raises his trum. 

vet to his mouth as he comes in front of the 

irgin ; then follows three others in succes- 
sion, dressed like eastern sages, and one of 
them a person of colour. They all pass in 
front of the Virgin round to the other side, 
bowing as they pass, then halting a moment, 
they straighten up, and entering the other 
door, disappear. This is called, the Visit of 
the Magic. 


The Villa D'Este, on the Lake of Como, 


Was built by the late Queen Caroline of 
England; and here she lived a number of 
Years in comparative retirement. And well 
did these grounds become her. They were 
Tetired and rural, and washed by the classic 
waters of the lake. The only catriage-road 
to her palace was one which she had caused 
to be constructed, at a great expense. The 
palaee was directly under a mountain, whose 
Magnificent terraces and picturesque cascades 
greatly enhance the interest of the site. She 

ad gardens and rivulets, shrubbery and 
flowers—tustic bridges, artificial and natural 
cascatles—statuary, grottoes, and labyrinths ; 
ajl tastefully arranged in rural beauty. The 
grouuls are not vow well kept; and this, 
with the muaning of the evening breeze, gave 
double force to the mournful historic associa- 
tions of the past. 


State of Education in Prussia. 


One of the features of education in Prassia, 
as in France, is, thut the superiatendency of 
the schools is made a distinct depastment of 
government, with an efficient minister at its 

He, with his council and subordinate 
officers, looks after the whole system. He 
not only takes care of the funds and of their 
distribution, but he sees that well-qualified 
teachers are employed, proper text-books 
introduced, suitable houses provided, &e. 
To carry out the system efficiently, the coun- 
try is divided into provinces, and these into 
regency circles, and these again into smaller 
circles, and, finally, the smaller circles into 
yarishes. Each parish must have a school. 
his school is under a parochial committee 
and inspector, subject to the supervision of 
the -higher councils, and of the minister of 
inetruction. 

Every parent is obliged by law to send his 
child to school, trom the age of seven years to 
fourteen. He can, however, by permission of 
the committee, take out his child before the 
age of fourteen, if the pupil shall have gone 
through the course of primary instruction ; 
and, if the parent is not able to furnish the 
child with suitable clothing. &c., to attend 
school, the public furnishes them. 

Each parish is obliged by law to establish 
and maintain a primary school. ; 

The school-houses are well fitted and suit- 
ably located. A play-ground is generally 
laid out. in connexion with the schvul-house, 
and often a garden, orchard, &c. 

In addition to suitable books and maps, 
cheap apparatus and collections in natural 
history are required. 

Religion is tought in the schools, and, 
where there are different religions, a spirit of 
accommodation is enjoiued; and, if there is 
more than one master, when the ish is 
divided in its religious views, ie head- 
master is to be of the religion of the ‘majo- 
rity, and the assistant of that of the mi- 
nority.° 

Girls’ schools are required, as far as 
ticable, to be separate from the other sex. 

In addition to the ordinary branches of a 
primary education as given in our country, 
drawing, singing, and the elements of geo- 
metry, are required. Agricultural instructions 
and gymnastic exercises are also insisted on, 

But that which, more than anything else, 
gives character to these schools, is the com- 
petency of the instructors. To secure this 
there are forty-two normal schvols, where 
teachers are trained to their profession, They 
are not only taught whaé to teach, but how 
to teach ; and, to this end, they are required 

© It should be recollected that this accommoda- 
tion is effected where the population is divided be- 
tween Catholics aud Protestants ; as is the case in a 
great part of Prussia. How much easier might this 
accommodation be effected between different Protes- 
tant sects ? 
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to take a three years’ course; at the end of 
which, if found qualified, they receive a cer- 
tificate, specifiying their qualifications, apt- 
ness to teach, &c. As these teachers are 
educated at the public expense, they are re- 
quired to pursue the business of teaching 
where the consistories appoint. Those who 
excel are promoted: those who are negligent 
are fined, and, if they continue unprofitable, 
they are dismissed. No one is allowed to 
teach who has not his regular diploma or 
certificate. 

In addition to her primary schools and 
private seminaries, Prussia has one hundred 
and ten higher schools, called gymnasia; 
and above these, she has six universities. 

From Germany, our author proceeds down 
the Rhine to Cologne, and from thence to 
Rotterdam, and arrives in a steamer in Eng- 
land. His semarks whilst here, although 
keen and observing, present nothing very 
novel. After a stay of some weeks he pro- 
ceeds to Ireland ; where, after the usual pic- 
ture of wretchedness, beauty, depravity, and 
noble-heartedness, he gives the following 
account of 

Beggars at Drogheda. 


When we left Drogheda the next morn- 
ing we saw the fruits of Romanism in 
the full and abundant harvest; a harvest of 
degradation and want. Our coach was sur- 
rounded with beggars, from whose importu- 
nities itseemed almost impossible to es- 
cape. Beggars, indeed, annoyed us al- 
most the whole route. Whenever we 
stopped we were assailed, and never was 
there a race better skilled in the beggar’s 
dialect than the poor Irish. At one place a 
blind man accosted us, who called himself 
“Poor Jack,’ and whose sight seemed to 
have been destroyed by a burn, which left 
his entire face scarred, shrivelled, and de- 
formed. The language of his supplication 
was as follows: ‘“ Have compassion upon 
Poor Jack, and God will reward you!” It 
was uttered in a low, plaintive, undertone, 
which sounded as if the poor wretch had 
spoken from the depths of a dark prison- 
house. Such, indeed, was the gloomy habi- 
tation of his soul, for the windows of his 
house were curiained over in perpetual dark- 
ness. J shall never, I think, forget the sound 
of that voice in my ear. I hear it. still. 
Poor Jack! who can doubt but that com- 
passion fcr thee will meet the reward of 
Heaven ? Another was the case of a misera- 
ble-looking, decrepit old lady, bending under 
the weight of threescore and ten. Her 
stury was soon told, and, as it was more 
simple, so it was more expressive and touch- 
ing even than that of Poor Jack. Her voice 
was distinct, though tremulous; and as she 
reached out her skinny, withered hand, she 
said, “J ama poor widow ; I can do nothing 
for myseif!” Oh, merciful Heaven! what 


. 


a world is this! There is almost enough in 
such an appeal to break one’s heart. A poor 
widow, stretching out her withered, helpless 


hand for charity, and her whole appearance- 


speaking more forcibly than her tremulous 
wice, “2 can do nothing for myself !'? 
Alas! how many widowed hearts there are 
in this world who can do nothing for them- 
selves. That is not true, however, of all the 
wretched poor we saw on. this route. Even 
the healthy and the young were ragged and 
dirty, and their cabins were the most 
wretched dwellings 1 ever saw. 1 thought 
I saw the most cheerless dwellings in Italy 
that mortals could well inhabit, but they did 
not compare with those of Ireland. These 
cabins are built of turf, the walls are low, 
and the floor is of earth. The pig lives 
much of the time in the same mud-cell; the 
donkey also enters in here; and sometimes, 
when he wishes to hold possession of both the 
interior and exterior domain, he stands with 
his head and fore feet out, while his hinder 


parts are housed; in this case he nearly fills- 


up the hole uf entrance. There is evidently 
a goud deal of indolence among the peasan- 
try. Many of them had potato patches at- 
tached to their cabins, and in these, for the 
most part, the weeds had attained a rank 
growth, and run up to seed. It is thus that 
thousands of the Irish peasantry live in idle- 
ness, poverty, and filth. 


AnecVote Gallery. 


DUKE OF LANCASTER. 


Tue following anecdote of Henry, the first 
Duke of Lancaster, is extracted from Mr. 
Baine’s History of Lancashire :—The Duke 
of Lancaster, deeply imbued with the chi- 
valrous spirit of the age in which he lived, 
obtained u Jicense from the King to proceed 
to Syracuse, to fight aguinst the infidels. 
To guard against the possible consequences 
of this crusade, he obtained a royal grant, 

oviding, that in case he should depart this 
ife before his return, his executors should 
retain all his estates, castles, manors, and 
lands in their possession, until his debts 
were discharged. On his journey he was 


taken prisoner in Germany, and constrained 


to give 3,000 scutes of gold for his liberty. 
This surprisal wes made at the instance of 
the Duke of Brunswick; and _ learning, 
before he came to his destination, that the 
Christians and the Pagans had made a truce, 
he returned to Cologne, where he observed, 
“ that it did not belong to a person of the 
Duke of Brunswick’s rank to deal with a 
stranger in a manner that the Duke had 
dealt with him; that he had never offended 
him; and if the Duke thought proper to 
interfere with his pee Hay or would find 
him ready to play a soldier’s part. This 
conversation having been communicated to 
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the Duke of Brunswick, he sent the Duke 
of Lancaster a letter of challenge to meet, 
him at Calais in single combat. The Duke 
of Lancaster accepted this challenge with 
alacrity ; and taking with him fifty knights 
and a large retinue, he proceeded towards 
the scene of action. A rencounter between 
two personages of so much distinction, 
excited the deepest interest both in France 
and England ; and great efforts were made, 
but without success, to reconcile the com- 
batants without an appeal to arms. On the 
appointed day they entered the lists, and 
having taken the usual oaths, mounted their 
horses for the combat. In the moment of 
trial, the courage of the Duke of Brunswick 
failed him, and he quitted the quarrel, and 
submitted himself to the award of the King 
of France. The King and his court, who 
were to have witnessed the combat, now 
became the mediators, and at a great fest, 
reconciled the Dukes to each other. Having 
effected this object, the King exhibited to 
the Duke of Lancaster a great variety of rare 
and costly ornaments, which he presented for 
his acceptance; but the Duke selected only 
one of the many curiosities which were laid 
before him, and that was a relic, in those 
days highly venerated, namely, a thorn out of 
the crown of our Saviour, which he brought 
to England, and deposited in the collegiate 
church of our Lady, at Leicester. 





DEXTEROUS CONTRIVANCES OF THE ARABS. 


The following anecdote is given by M. de 
Brussierre, as an illustration of the adroit- 
ness and audacity of the Arabs in some of 
their thefts :—An Arab introduced himself, 
by creeping on all fours, like a quadruped, 
into the tent in which one of the Beys was 
reposing, carrying off his clothes and aris, 
with which he attired himself. On quitting 
the tent very early in the morning, and 
assuming the manner and haughty carriage 
of the chief, whom he left asleep, so imposed 
upon the attendants by his appearance, that 
they led forth their master’s horse, which 
the Arab mounted and rode off, without 
creating suspicion. An hour afterwards, 
the servants were surprised at hearing the 
voice of the Bey, proceeding from the tent, 
calling for assistance. The latter was still 
more astonished than his servants, the bold- 
ness and adroitness of the thief appeared to 
him totally incomprehensible. Alter several 
weeks spent in fruitless endeavours to disco- 
ver the delinquent, the Bey announced a 
free pardon to whomsoever would acknow- 
ledge in what manner his arms had been 
removed from under the pillow on which he 
slept. Some days afterwards, the identical 
Arab presented himself before the Bey, and 
reminded him of his proclamation, motioned 
him to-recline on his couch and remain 
silent, whilst he should explain the mode by 


which he effected the robbery. The Arab 
forthwith dressed and armed himself as 
before, left the tent, and again deceived the 
domestics, who brought out for his use a 
valuable and favourite horse, and, moreover, 
handed him a most magnificent pipe, sup- 
posing all the time that they were waiting 
on their master. During the whole of this 
scene, the Bey, who saw what was passing, 
was convulsed with laughter, but his merri- 
ment was soon checked, when his prototype 
fairly made off, at full gallop, with his wea- 
pons and baggage. 





Manners and Customs. 





A CHINESE BRIDE. 


Tue following description of a Chinese bride 
is given by a modern traveller:—The son of 
our host having been married a few days, we 
were honoured, according to the usage of the 
country, during the honeymoon, with per- 
mission to look at his wife, as she stood at 
the door of her apartment, while we were 
passing out. The lady was surrounded by 
several old women, who held tapers and lamps 
above and about her, that we might have a 
more complete view of her figure and attire. 
She was a young person, apparently about 
seventeen years of age, of middling stature, 
with very agreeable features and a hght com- 
plexion, though she seemed to have used 
paint. She wore a scarlet robe, superbly 
trimmed with gold, which completely covered 
her trom the shoulders to the ground: the 
sleeves were very full, and along the bottom 
was a beautiful fringe of small bells. Her 
head-dress sparkled with jewels, and was ele- 
gantly beaded with rows of pearls, encircling 
it like a coronet ; from the front of which, a 
brilliant angular ornament hung over her fore- 
head and between her eyebrows. She stood 
in a modest and graceful attitude, having her 
eyes fixed on the floor, though she occasion- 
ally raised them, with a glance of timid cu- 
riosity, towards the spectators. Her hands, 
which were joined together, and folded in her 
robe, she lifted several times towards her face, 
and then jowered them very slowly. Her at- 
tendants, presuming that the guests would be 
gratified with a view of what the Chinese con- 
sider the consummation of female beauty, 
raised the hem of the mantle from her feet 
for a moment or two: they were of the most 
diminutive kind, and reduced to a mere point 
at the tue. The shoes, like the rest of her 
bridal apparel, were scarlet, embroidered with 
gold. Her demeanor, during this exhibition, 
was natural and becoming, and, once or twice, 
a sinile for an instant showed that she was 
not unconscious of the admiration which her 
appearance excited. W. G. C. 





Che Gatherer. 


The a alg late gallant Lieut.- 
Colonel Constable, formerly of the Bengal 
Artillery, and late of Park Crescent, 
who served in the Mahratta war under Lord 
Luke, was present at Ally Ghur, Delhi, 
Laswarie, and Agra, where he was aeriously 
wounded, and left senseless on the field, was 
the nephew of George Constable, the ori- 
ginal con whom Sir Walter Scott drew his 
character of the Antiquary.— Times, Aug: 
, 1838. 

_ Advice to Organists.— They should never 
attempt to play extempore, unless they have 
some sentiment distinctly felt to which they 
wish to give utterance. Nothing is more 
stale, flat, and unprofitable, than the vague 
running over the keys of the instrument, or 
modulating from key to key without any 
definite object. All the science in the world, 
and even a fine ear for music, will be of 
little avail unless the organist has the pro- 
per spirit for his duty. He should be deeply 
impressed with the sacredness of his taxk; 
he should feel that he is not a mere hireling 
engaged to do a certain amount of drudgery, 
but that he is called upon to offer up to Gop 
a sublime tribute of adoration. Inspired 
with holy reverence and awe, he. should 
seek to pour out his soul in praise to the, 
Almighty. And if he comes to the work 
with such feelings, he will find the noble 
instrument not wanting in the power to give 
utterance to his devotion. ; 

_ Curious Ancient Graves.—In a small field 
at the back of Graham-street, the property 
of Mr. Laing, Lauriestown, five or six 


ancient stone coffins have been discovered. in. 


the course of cutting some, drains. They 
ure without bottoms,, and only in one was 
there any appearance of a cover. The sides 


are formed of six or eight pieces of flagstone: 


undressed, and stuck edgewnys in the soil. 
It is remarkable that not a single bone has 
been met with in these coffins, the interior 
being filled with clay and earth. In expla- 
nation of this singular fact, it may be ob- 
served, that they are covered only by a thin 
stratum of vegetable soil, not exceeding a 
foot in thickness, through which the rains 
would penetrate, and of course accelerate 
the process of decomposition. The subsoil 
isa yellow clay, in which the graves had 
been dug; but it is observed, that part of 
the clay within the coffins has a blue colour 
and an altered ap ance, which may pos- 
sibly arise from the incorporation of animal 
matter with it. The rudeness of the graves 
indicates great antiquity; but their regular 
ition, with the feet to the eust, and head 
the west, shows that they belong to 
Christian times.—Scotsman, Aug. 1838. 


Ostriches.—According to native testi- 
mony, the male ostrich sits on the nest 
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(which is merely a hollow spi 
out in the sand) daring the ni 
to defend the oxss from ja-kals and other 
nocturnal plunderers; towards morning he 
brummeils, or utters a grumbling sound, for 
the female to come und take his place; she 
sits on the eggs during the cool of the 
morning and evening. In the middle of the 
day, the pair, leaving the eggs in charge of 
the sun, and “forgetting that the foot may 
crush them, or the wild beast break them,’’ 
employ themselves in feeding off the tops of 
bushes in the plain near their nest. Look- 
ing aloft at this time of day, a white Egyp- 
tian vulture may be seen soaring in mid air, 
with a large stone between his talons. 
Having carefully surveyed the ground below 
him, he suddenly: lets full the stone, and 
then follows it in rapid descent. Let -the 
hunter run to the spot, and he will find a 
nest of probably a score of eggs (each equal 
in size to 24 hen’s eggs), some of them bro- 
ken by the vulture. The jackul is suid to 
roll the eggs together to break them, whilet 
the hyena pushes them off with its nose to 
bury, them at a distance.—Alexander’s Ex- 
pedition of Discovery. 


In a little hut, (says a recent writer,). 
there lived a child, who, as soon as the first 
sunbeam glided softly through the casement 
and kissed his sweet eyelids, and the finch 
and the linnet waked him merrily with their 
morning songs, arose, and-went out into the 
green meadow, where he begged flour ‘of the 
primrose, sugar of the violet, and butter of 
the butter-cup; shook dewérape from the 
cowslip into the cup of a hare-Lell; spread 
out a large lime-leaf, set, his,little breukfinst 
upon it, and feasted daintily. ‘Semetimes 
he invited a humming-bee, oftener a 
butterfly, to partake his feast; but his 
favourite guest was the blue dragon-fly. 
The bee often murmured about his riches : 
but the child said, ‘‘ were I a bee, heaps of 
treasure would make me gay and happy; 
and T should think it much more delightful 
and ‘glorious to float about in the free 
and fresh breezes of spring, and hum joy- 
ously in the web of the sunbeams, » 
with heavy feet and heavy heart, to stow 
the silver wax and golden honey into cells.’’ 
To this the butterfly assented; and he told 
how, once on a time, he was greedy and 
vordid; and thought of nothing Sat eating, 
without ever looking upward to the blue 
heavens. W.G. C. 
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